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were provided. The seating accommodation in children's schools
was overhauled and the desks which had been made for adults were
replaced by adjustable ones which could serve for adults and
children alike. Regular surprise inspections of Army schools
became the custom and it has been stated that this caused a definite
rise in the standard of the instruction. Published statistics seemed
to show a very happy state of affairs. At the end of the century,
more than 4,000 men possessed a first-class certificate and 45,000
men a second-class. Much of this progress was illusory. The
Corps of Army Schoolmasters was hampered at every turn by red
tape and the issue of detailed regulations encouraged formalism and
stifled initiative. At one time, an exact minimum number of words
and sentences was prescribed for the essay examination for the
second-class certificate. The spirit bred of Payment by Results
invaded and thrived in an Army atmosphere. Under such soul-
destroying conditions it is scarcely surprising that the supply of
suitable entrants to the educational service dwindled. A committee
in 1901, called to consider the conditions of service for Army school-
masters, failed to produce any useful recommendations. Another
committee, in 1904, suggested a reorganisation which involved a
revision of the syllabus and a reduction in the schoolmaster's
hours of work. Improved methods of teaching began to appear
and the quality of the instruction started to rise. In 1906 profi-
ciency pay was introduced for soldiers, and one of the conditions
of earning it was the possession of a third-class certificate of
education.
The War Office requested the Board of Education to conduct
a thorough investigation into Army education. The inspectors
seconded for this duty reported in 1907*. and through their recom-
mendations the method of training Army schoolmasters was
assimilated to that employed in civilian training-colleges. In 1909
the Board of Education recognised trained Army schoolmasters as
certificated teachers, a step which was a boon to those who left
the Army after the First World War. It enabled them to enter
civilian schools with recognition on the salary scale for time spent in
the Service.
Before 1914 the Y.M.C.A. had taken a keen interest in the
welfare of the soldier, and in the summer training-camps for both
Regulars and Territorials, the Y.M.C.A. tent had become a regular
feature. It provided a "quiet room" for reading and writing, and,
in off-duty periods, concerts and religious services were held in it.